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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
TENNESSEE. 


Jefferson, Nov. 7, 1833. 


Mr. Editor,—You are requested to insert the 
following in the Methodist Protestant. 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Tennesse Annual 


Conference. 


The Annual Conference of the Methodist P. 
Church for Tennessee District, met at Clear 
Creek camp-ground, Hardaman Co. on Thurs- 
day, the 17th Oct. 1833. 

Joseph Walker, was re-elected President. 

The following ministers and preachers were 
received under the stationing authority of the 
Conference this year. 

B. H. Ragsdale, Philemon White, ministees. 

George Berry, Joho W. Brown, and Colman 
Smith, preachers. 

James D. Hines, and A. Biggs, were elected 
to Elders orders. 

Allen Wallace, John Martin, L. L. Delbard, 
and Colman Smith, to Deacon’s orders. 

Dr. William B. Elgin, was elected a ministe- 
rial delegate, and Dr. James L. Armstrong,a lay 
delegate to the General Conference. 

The following appointments were assigned to 
the preachers. 


Union Circuit—O. Potts, H. Baley, C. H. 


Hines. 


Liberty—B. H. Ragsdale, J. W. Brown. 

Providence—Thomas Burgess. 

Huntsville—Thomas S. Shelwell, D. Goodner, 
James Edmiston: 

Russell’s Valley—T. T. Dilliard. 

Hopewell—George Yoast, Robert Hooper. 

Bolivar—A. Biggs. 

Trenton—Thomas D. Stanley, Geo. Berry. 

Obion— Philemon White, C. Smith. 

Arkansas Mission—W. M. Elliott, J.Sexton. 

Cumberland—L. Sanderlim. 

Madrid Station—To be filled by the Presi- 
dent. 

R. W. Morris, W. Peck, Thos. Johnson,and 
A. Blankership, to be employed by the Presi- 

nt. 
William B. Elgin, B. H, Ragsdale, and O. 
Potts, were appointed a Committee on the Con- 
stitution and Discipline, their report, with a few 
amendments, was adopted as follows: 

The Committee on the Constitution, Discip- 
line, &&c. beg leave, respectfully, to report, that 
in discharging the duties assigned them, they 
have availed chemeeives of the aid of the report 
of the Committee appointed by the Maryland 
Annual Conference, to examine the Constitu- 
tion and Discipline, which we would recom- 
mend this Conference to adopt, with the follow- 
ing enetptions additions and emendations, viz: 

To theamendment proposed to the 4th sec. 
item Ist, of the 7th Article, we object, and pre- 
fer the rule as it stands, 

To the amendments proposed to Article 8, 
section 3, we would add, “‘and if there should 


4 

- 


- 


be but two unstationed ministers, the Quarterly | 


Confereace shall determine which shall be the 
ruler.’? 

To tH® second paragraph of the amendment 
proposed to the article under the head unsta- 
tioned mjnisters and preachers, we object, as 
being thinking the original article 
sufficiently explicit. 
ct to the proposed change of the rale 
4 of members, and prefer the present. 

The marriage testimonial, we consider super- 
fluous, so Jar as Tennessee is concerned. Vide 
M. P. page 29), concluded on page 298-9. 

We would moreover, very respectfully sug- 
gest to the several Annual Conferences, in view 
of approximating our government as near as 
possible to the scriptures, the propriety of 
abolishing the order of Deacon as an order 
of ministers, under a full persuasion, that in the 
apostolic church deacons were officers whose 
business it was ‘‘to serve tables,”’ to attend to 
the temporalities of the church, in order that the 
ministry proper, might attend exclusively to 
preaching the word and prayer. And that the 
Deacons of the primitive church were assimilat- 
ed to the Stewards of the M. P. Church. All 
which is respectfully submitted, | 

Wa. B. Exorn, Cheirman. 


_ For the Methodist Protestant, 
NEW YORK. 
Parishville, Nov. 4, 1833. 


Dear Brother,—On a slight retrospect of the 
past three years, I see abundant cause to thank 
God and take courage. In the commencement 
of our cause on this District, I was the only 
Itinerant preacher, and now there are five toler- 
ably good circuits provided with suitable preach- 
ers. Thus much has been accomplished in the 
midst of hard fightings without, and the most 
painful trials within. When I first came to Par- 
ishville, the Methodist Episcopal preachers pub- 
lickly declared, ‘‘We are at war with the Meth- 
odist Protestants.’ This war was commenced 
by a series of unrighteous trials of persons who 
had withdrawn from their church, and united 
with us. Their doings in these matters were 
made known to the public through the medium 
of the press, and a letter couched in plain but 
respectful language, was addressed to the pre- 
siding Elder and preacher in charge, which call- 
ed forth a reply from these gentlemen, who ap- 
pear to have written under the impression that 
one stroke of their pen would sweep the Re- 
formers into obscurity, and silence forever.— 
They have now changed their opinion on this 
subject, and are silent, sullen and extremely bit- 
ter. I am seriously afraid the spirit of bigotry 
will eat out the spirit of piety. The presiding 
Elder said to a preacher, “You Haye been 
preaching for the Reformers.” ‘I have,’’ was the 
reply, ‘“‘but I hope I have done them no harm, 
and I am sure they have done me none. I! care 
not about names. I would rather be called a 


Presbyterian, could I but enjoy plenty of Reli- 
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ion,thana Methodist with no religion.” “Then 

would not,” said the presiding Elder, “I 
WOULD NoT,’’ and he repeated the words with | 
einphasis. | 
he Lord help us to avoid such a spirit. I 
have formed four small classes,.in addition té 
the three which were formed when I came on 
to the circuit, and the three original classes have 
had.some considerable increase. I attended the 
Beekmantown Camp-meeting—there were, I 
think, 26 brought from darkness to light. Praise 
the Lord. Yours, traly, 

H. 


For the Methodist Protestant} 
TENNESSEE. 


Rutherford County, Oct. 30, 1833... 


Dear Brother,—I am just on my return from 
our Annual Conference, nearly 200 miles distant 
from this place. We had much peace and love 
in our councils—some fine preaching, attended 
by the manifestations of the Great Head of the 
Church. Our Delegates to the General Confer- 
ence, are the Rev. Dr. Wm. B. Elgin, and Dr. 
Jas. L. Armstrong—both men of the first talents, 
and no doubt will do honor to our district. 

We have had one Camp-meeting in our (Li- 
berty) Circuit, this fall, commencing the Friday 
before the first Sabbath in September, and ended 
on the Thursday following. The Lord was with 
us—sinners were convicted—mourners convert- 
ed, and the children of God were made happy 
in the Lord. Glory to God for it. That meet- 
ing will be remembered by many through eter- 
nity. [have been at many Camp-meetings, but 
never enjoyed myself better at one, nor saw. 
such displays of the Divine goodness. I did 
not stay to see the end, but Bro. Burgess, our 
Superintendent, told me about one hundred and 
thirty-five professed to have found the pear! of 
great price. 

Our cause is prospering in this Circuit, it is 
extending in bounds, and increasing in numbers. 
I am, Dear Brother, Yours, &c. 

James Rucker. 


For the Mothodiet Protestaat. 
New York City, Nov. 16, 1833. 


Dear Brother,—Having to make a small re- 
mittance, I embrace the opportunity of inform- 
ing you, that the Lord is gracious to us in this 
city. On last evening we closed one of the 
most delightful and interesting protracted meet- 
ings I ever attended. The meeting was held 
in Attorney-street church—it commenced on 
Sabbath previous, and continued every succeed- 
ing evening, with evident marks of the Divine 
power and approbation. Fifteen, as a part of 
the fruits of the meeting, became members of 
the church, and we hope their names are regis- 
tered in the Lamb’s book of life, and will be 
heard in the announciations of the last day, to 


their eternal salvation and glory. Every even- 
ing, more or less, were brought to experience 
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the pardoning love of God, and such were the 
agonies, €xpressive groans, and devout suppli- 
cations of others, that when the hour, dictated 
by propriety as the period for concluding the 
exercises of the evening, arrived, it was like 
parting kindred spirits and very friends. . Last 
evening, exhausted and worn down, I retired, 
leaving the altar crowded with weeping and pen- 
jitent mourners. We were favored with the ac- 
ceptable and timely exertions of brothers Thom- 
as, Piercy, Cliff, Oakley, and Strickland, and 
truly they have our acknowledgments of grati- 
tude and thankfulness. Our unstationed breth- 
ren of the city, equipped for warfare, entered 
the engagements with manifest ee oe no- 
ble zeal, while the Leaders of Williamsburgh, 
Jersey City, Sullivan and Attorney-st. came 
manfully and spiritually to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty. We are supposing the work 
only commenced, we are expecting more general 
and glorious displays of the power of God—we 
are glad to learn that Baltimore is visited with a 
_ reviving shower of mercy. O may the heavens 
cloud over, and a torrent of streaming salvation, 
water, replenish and overflow every believing 
soul. Pray for us that our God, may send us 
abundant prosperity. | Yours, &c. 
| Joun W. Pearson. 


_ For the Methodist Protestant. 
TENNESSEE. 


Jefferson, Nov. 10, 1833. 

Permit me, through the columns of your Pe- 
riodical, to spread abroad the wonders that God 
is doing for us, in these distant ends of the earth. 

If the out pouring of the holy spirit be a Di- 
vine sanction of principles and practice, we 
bless the Great Head of the Church, that we are 
not without this most heart-cheering and en- 
‘couraging testimony. 

At a Camp-meeting held at Liberty Hill, on 
Liberty Circuit, some time in August—the Lord 
in avery extraordinary manner, displayed his 
grace and power. Under the wide hand of his 
gracious and overruling Providence, the weath- 
er was as pleasant as heart could wish, not one 
single circumstance transpired to disturb or dis- 
courage the meeting. It commenced on Fri- 
day night—the congregation was solemn and 
prayful, a sermon was delivered on 1 Cor. 13. 13. 
and now abideth faith,hope,charity, these three, 
but the greatest of these three is charity. At 
the conclusion, mourners were invited into the 
altar, a goodly number came forward, and one 
professed to obtain pardon—the meeting con- 
tinued to increase in glory and power. The 
voice of praise, of lamentation and prayer, was 
heard almost without intermission, both day aod 
night during the meeting, which continued un- 
til Thursday morning. Christians of every name 
united in the true spirit of apostolic love. Min- 
isters were few, being none in attendance but 
those of our own church. The preaching was 
truly evangelical, it was eloquent, not that high 
sounding frothy eloquence, that passes off and 
wastes upon the dying breeze, but that simple, 
spiritual, powerful eloquence, that pierces the 
heart and unmans the soul of the sinner. The 
congregation, although large, was most atten- 
‘tive, and what is most remarkable on such oc- 
casions, there was not the least reproof given 
during the time. We were as particular to as- 
certain the number of professions as possible, 
but it is not possible to give an exact account, 
but we are certain of one hundred and thirty, 
others said more, but this number we feel free 
to report. 


? 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


From that meeting the holy work began to’ 


spread in different sections of the country.. In 
the neighborhood of Jefferson, a place distin- 
guished for sin and indifference to religion, the 
work has been going on in a most glorious and 
powerful manner. 

At a sacramental meeting in Jefferson, held 
by Bros. Bower, Burgess, and myself, a few days 
ago, the Lord manifested his presence in a very 
powerful manner. The congregation was large 
and solemn—many deeply concerned about their 
future state, and a goodly number became mem- 
bers of the church. It was supposed that about 
one hundred communed. 

Members of every name, laying aade their 
bigotry and party feeling, came to tfe table of 
the Lord, testifying their love to. one another, 
and tothe blessed Saviour. May the Lord reign. 

B. H. 


Brother Springer, in the Editorial department 


of the Methodist Correspondent, says: 


We attended a Quarterly Meeting at Cam- 
bridge, twenty four miles east of this place, on 
Saturday and Sabbath last. It was amongst the 
most profitable kind of-meetings. When we 
left there on Monday, after the morning exer- 
cise, twenty persons had been added to the 
church, most of whom were citizens of the 
place, and it was expected at the evening meet- 
ing, others would volunteer in the service of 
the Redeemer. | 

Cambridge has greatly improved in religion in 
a few years past. It has not been long since 
there was no meeting house in the place; but 
there are now four comfortable houses of wor- 
ship, with an increasing attention to religious 
matters. The Methodist Protestants have a 
neat brick house, finished comfortably. Their 
Society was formed some better than two years 
since, and consisted of four or five members. It 
has had a gradual increase up to the present; 
but never at any one period so great a lift as at 
the meeting above. Such was the Divine unc- 
tion attending all the services, on the occa- 
sion, that the brethren were refreshed, like the 
showers of rain refresh the vegetable kingdom; 
and the number added has increased their socie- 
ty to upwards of sixty members. 


OHIO CONFERENCE. 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Conference. 


Resolved, That a committee of three elders 
be appointed for each division of the District to 
take charge of the moral and official character 
of the Presidents, according to the 22d section 
of the Dis. on annual conferences; whereupon, 
A. M’Guire, W. B. Evans and R. Dobbins, were 
appointed for the Ohio District; C. Springer, ES. 
Woodward and H. Sanford, for the Pittsburgh. 


Resolved, That the last Quarterly Conference |. 


of any circuit which may concent to receive a 
married preacher to labor with them, the ensu- 
ing year, be requested to procure, or have pro- 
cured, a house for the use of the family of such 
preacher so that the delegate may report to him 
where his.family can be located.— Ordered to be 
published. . 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Confer- 
ence it is the duty of the circuit and station 
Stewards, to pay their preachers, out of the first 
moneys they receive, their reasonable travelling 
and moving expenses. 

Resolved, That in case the minister or preach- 
er shall not be satisfied with the settlement of 


the stewards, it shall be referred to the Quarterly 


Conference, whose decision shall be aT, 
dered to be published. 
Resolved, That the following amendments to 
the Constitution, be recommended by the Ohio 
Annual Conference to the General Confetence 
to be held in Georgetown, D.C. in May, 1834: 


1. So to.amend the 3d Art. as to limit the 
time in which a certificate of membership shall 
be valid. 

2. Sotoamend the 6th Art. as explicitly to 
make stationed ministers and preachers, mem- 
bers of the quarterly meeting conferences. 

3. To alter the 5th item of the 8th Art. so as 
to require a call of one fifth, of all the members 
present, in a General Conference, to separate 
the vote of the ministry from the laity, instead 
of the call of three, as it now stands. 

4. So to amend the I] Ith Art. as to provide for 
the relation of supernumerary ministers, and to 
furnish conditions on which both they and su- 
perannuated ministers shall be appointed by an 
Annual Conference;—also to amend the same 
Art. so as to make the agency of superinten- 
dents more definite and uniform in the appoint- 
ment of class leaders. | 


Resolved, That the foregoing resolutions be 
published, and our sister conferences be respect- 
fully requested to take them into consideration. 


A communication from the Book Agent being 
read, it was on motion of Bro. C. Springer, 


Resolved, That this conference approve of 
our Agent’s publishing Clark’s valuable Com- 
mentary on the Sacred Scriptures;—that they 
are pleased with his editon, and will do all they 
can to promote its sale and circulation. 

Resolved, That they will also do what they 
can to promote the sale of Mosheim’s Ecclesi- 
astical History, Prideaux’s Connexions, &c. 

Methodist Crrrespondent. 


For the Methodist Protestanh 
Parishville, Nov. 4, 1833. 


Dear Brother,—The Committee appointed by 
the last Annual Conference of the Methodist P. 
Church of the New York and Lower Canada 
District, to fix the place for the assembling of 
the next Annual Conference, report, That the 
fourth Annual Conference of the Methodist P. 
Church, for this District, will meet in Parishville, 
on Thursday, Feb. 8, 1834. The Sunday ser- 
vices will be performed in the Congregational 
Church in Parishville Village. Ministers and 
Delegates from a distance, are requested to call 
upon any of the following brethren:—Isaac Rus- 
sel, Luke Brown, or Francis C. Goodale. 

H. Ke ty, 
Chairman of Committee. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


Jefferson, Tenn. Nov. 10, 1833. 


The next Annual Conference will be held at 
Hoover’s Gap, Bedford County, on the first 
Thursday before the last Sabbath in Nov. 1834. 

B. H. Raaspate, Secretary. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


Parishville, N. Y. Nov. 4, 1838. 


The Conference Steward respectfully informs 
the Ministers and Circuit Stewards, that he has 
on hand a quantity of our excellent books, and 
earnestly solicits their co-operation with him,to 
obtain for them a circulation throughout the 
District. He also hopes that the Superinten- 


‘dents and Circuit Stewards will see that the 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


‘Conference collection is taken up and forwarded 
according to Discipline, page 56, section 4, 
Luxe Brown, 
Conference Steward. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


aan 


| For the Methodist Protestant. 
AMICUS, ON THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In a former paper we brought into view the 
duties and responsibilities of class leaders, and 
shewed, that as executive officers, they are 
clothed with ample power for all the purposes of 
good government, so far as they are charged 
with executive duties—that their powers should 
not be increased, and that the superintendents 
ought not to have authority to appoint nor dis- 
place them. We will now proceed to describe 
the duties and responsibilities of superintend- 
ents, and shew that the agency of the class 
leaders in our church, is not necessary,except in 
a few particulars, to enable the superintendents 
to discharge their official duties. 

The duties of superintendents may be classed 
under two heads. First: Ministerial. Second: 
Executive. | 

1. Ministerial. 

These are:—Ist. To fill the pulpits and have 
* them filled, in accordance with the regulations 
of the quarterly conference; and to administer 
the ordinances. assisted by their brethren in the 
ministry. 

2. To visit all the classes, at least once a 
quarter, if practicable, for the same purpose that 
the leaders themselves visit them, namely, to 
instruct the members in the principles and duties 
of christianijy, to administer comfort to those 
who are afflicted in mind, &c. and, in this spe- 
cial and social way, to promote the spiritual and 
eternal interests of the members. | 

3. To visit all the members in the circuit or 
station, for the purpose of promoting - their 
spiritual welfare, and that of their household; 
and especially, the sick, the poor, the aged and 
jnfirm members, as well as those in health and 
better circumstances. 

4. To detain the society occasionally, after 
preaching, for the purpose of giving them such 
advice and exhortation as may be requisite. 

5. To appoint and hold extra meetings, for 
religious purposes, as love-feasts, watch-nights, 
prayer-meetings, and we would say, by fair im- 
plication, protracted meetings. 

6. To keep their own souls alive to God, by 
meditation, prayer and searching the scriptures 
daily. To be diligent, punctual, laborious, ex- 
amples to believers in all things; instant in 
season, out of season, reproving, rebuking, ex- 
horting, with all long-suffering and doctrine. 
Feeding the flock of God, taking the spiritual 
oversight, not as Lords over God’s heritage, but 

_ as examples to the flock. 

2. Executive duties. | 

These are:—Ist. To receive persons into the 
church on probation; and to execute discipline, 
that is, to carry into effect the rules of discipline 
relating to the trial of accused ministers, preach- 
ers and members, and to execute the penalties 
named in the decisions of committees of trial. 

2. To organize the childrén of members into 
classes of moderate size, and pppoint for them 
suitable leaders. 

3. To see that all the classes, both adult and 


juvenile, are duly and properly met by their re-' 


spective leaders. 


4. To keep an exact record of all the num- 


the baptisms and marriages; and report the same 
to the quarterly conference, and the numbers in 


| society in the charge, to the annual conference. 


5. To preside in the leaders’ meetings, and 
obtain information of any that are sick, or need 
a pastoral] visit. And to distribute to the Jead- 
ers, renewed tickets quarterly for the admission 
of members into love-feasts, and to give notes 
to serious persons who desire to be present. 

6. To give due notice, from all the pulpits in 
the circuit or station, of the time and place of 
holding the ensuing quarterly conference. In 
circuits four weeks prior to the sitting of that 
body, and two weeks in stations. 

7. To give certificates to those who desire to 
remove to another station, Circuit or society. 

8. To report, quarterly, when practicable to 
the president, the state of the circuit or station; 
and at the close of the year, to leave his succes- 
sor a plan of the circuit. 

9. To cause the assistant ministers or preach- 
ers to aid in the discharge of all their ministerial 
and executive duties; and, when necessary, to 
engage other ministers and official members of 
the circuit or station to assist. 


To whom are the superintendents responsible 
for the faithful discharge of those highly respon- 
sible and arduous duties? 3 

They are doubtless responsible to the Great 
Head of the church. To Him they must in 
the judgment day give account of the improve- 
ment of their time, talents, and. opportunities; 
for their doctrines, spirit, zeal, and faithfulness 
in the discharge of all their duties. But our 
discipline makes them answerable also to the 
church. 


First to the quarterly conference, which is 
composed of all the official members of the sta- 
tion or circuit. This body possesses authority 


tendent as strictly as any other minister or 
preacher, or as that of a leader, trustee, or 
steward, and to admonish or reprove for official 
delinquincies. | 

Secondly. The superiutendents are amenable 
to the annual conference, which is composed of 
all the stationed ministers belonging to the dis- 
trict, and the delegates from each circuit and 
station. ‘This body has power to examine into 
the official conduct of every stationed minister 
and preacher; and also, to hear complaints made 
against any of them. It has power not only to 


jadmonish, or reprove, but to withhold any fur- 


ther appointments from those who might be 
found incompetent,or unfaithful in the discharge 
of official duties. So that the responsibility of 
superintendents is well secured. ) 
Upon a review of the duties and responsibi- 
lities of class leaders, and the duties and respon- 
sibilities of superintendents, it does appear, that 
our constitution and discipline do not gontemp- 
late the superintendents as the sole executive 
officers of the circuits and stations to whom all 
the class leaders are subordinate and account- 
able; but those instruments clearly recognise 
the class leaders also as executive officers, charg- 
ed with particular duties, for the faithful dis- 
charge of which they are not accountable to the 
superintendent but to other authority. In the 
Methodist Episcopal church the class leaders 
are properly the officers of the superintendents, 
these have power to appoint all the leaders, and 
they have authority to displace any of them. 


With Episcopal Methodists this is right, be- 
cause their government is. an itinerant despo- 


to examine the official character of the superin- 


‘tism, all executive authority being vested in the 


bers belonging to the station or circuit, and of| hands of their bishops, and those whom: they 


appoint, and none in the people; for the peo- 
ple have no representation whatever in the 
executive, or judicial departments 
of their church, the whole authority is concen- 
trated in the itinerancy and bishops, and those 
are all irresponsible to the church. But in the 
Methodist Protestant Church the principle of 
representation is recognised throughout all the 
departments, and every officer is equally answer- 
able to the people as to the preachers. 

It has been said; ‘A superintendent cannot 
execute discipline but through the agency of 
class leaders and others. If they refuse to obey 
him, when he enjoins obedience to the disci- 
pline, how can he maintain ‘‘good government,” 
unless he possess power to arrest the disobedi« 
ent oificer, and have him put out of office! And 
even after this should be done, it would avail 
nothing, if the superintendent is to exercise no 
gency in putting a better officer in his place. 
If he have no power, either to put men into 
office who are to be his aids in the administra- 
tion, or to put them out when delinquent, it is 
perfectly unjust and ridiculous to hold him ree 
sponsible for the general execution of discipline 
in his circuit or station. This power, we admit, 
ought to be limited and checked; but does this 
mean, to make him perfectly powerless, and 
then command him “‘to execute discipline,” and 
hold him to a strict responsibility?” | 

Previously to examining this paragraph of 
our highly respected friend and brother, ‘Bar- 
timeus,”’ who, for intelligence, sound judgment 
and genuine piety, has not, perhaps, a superior 
in our entire community, we will remark, that, 
it is a possible case, we do not distinctly under- 
stand him. By a perusal of the paragraph however, 
it does appear that our brother desires to have the 
superintendents clothed with power sufficient, 
under certain checks not named, to put leaders 
out of office when delinquent; and to put others 
in their places who would render implicit obedi- 
ence, and be more faithful in the performance 
of duty. Jf he mean any thing more than a 
limited prerogative to nominate for office, and 
power to arrest or call to account, at the proper 
time and place, delinquent leaders, we cannot go 
withhim. He is every way competent to ex- 

lain himself to the most obtuse rewencmm § 
n the meantime we will examine the paragraph. 


‘A superintendent cannot execute discipline 
but through the agency of class leaders.” This 
sentence may be properly considered as the 
premises on which all the deductions in the 
paragraph rest. Now, to those who have at- 
tended to the duties of the class leaders and 
those of the superintendents, it will be evident, 
that those premises are not true. Thata super- 
intendent can execute discipline to a very lar 
amount without the agency of the class leaders. 
These certainly can aid a superintendent in the 
discharge of many of his duties, hut that the su- 
perintendent cannot execute discipline but 
through their agency is not the fact; and, if 
brother Bartimeus will look at this subject again 
he will find the position untenable. | 


Let us try the position by the duties enume- 
rated under our head, Executive Duties. The 
duties under the first head, those of receiving 
persons on probation, notifying accused mem- 
bers of the charge, time, place, dc. of trial, and 
executing the decisions of committees, can all 
be performed by the superintendent without the 
aid or intervention of. leaders. Those du- 
\ties named under the second head may also be 
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performed without their aid. And so may those 

under the third. One duty under the fourth 

‘head does require the concurrence and aid of 
the leaders, namely, that of keeping an exact 

record of all the members belonging to the sta- 
tion or circuit; and also one item under the 
fifth head, that of obtaining from the leaders 
information of any who are sick or need a pas- 
toral visit. But the superintendent can dis- 
charge all the remaining executive duties con- 
tained under the sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth heads without the agency of the class 
leaders. In fact, nearly all the duties of the 
superintendent may be performed by him and 
his associate minister or ministers, without the 

7 of the class leaders. And so of the 
class leaders, nearly, if not all their duties, min- 
isterial, representative, and financial may be 
performed without the aid or agency of any 
superintendent; yea, even if there were no su- 
perintendent in the circuit or station. 

But it is desireble, and essential to the pros- 

rity of the churches, that a good understand- 
ing, mutual aid, and great harmony obtain 
between the leaders and the preachers. If the 
preachers attempt to lord it over the leaders, or 
the leaders over the preachers, the Jeast evil to 
be apprehended is, discord, disunion, wounded 
feelings; and what is worse, the progress of re- 
ligion in such places impeded. A superintend- 
ent should take his discipline in his hand; under- 
stand his duty; and faithfully discharge it with 
meekness and firmness. The leaders should do 
the same, and both preachers and leaders pull 
jointly and harmoniously, so far as their duties 
are connected, constantly looking to God for 
his blessing on their labors. When the people 

‘see this harmonious co-operation and “‘energy”’ 
in their executive officers, «hey will sustain each, 
and cheerfully furnish the necessary means to 
carry on the work; and under such adminsstra- 
tion, the church must prosper. ._ 

venerable brother “Senex’’ says, ‘“‘Ami- 
cus’ did not understand him when ? i pleaded 
for more power in church rulers. nd ‘‘Barti- 

‘meus”’ thinks ‘‘Amicus has mistaken the mean- 
ing of his friend Senex,’’ and that ‘he meant 

‘More power in some parts of the government, 
not universally.” Now in his expla- 

mation says, he meant, that more power might 

be given to preachers in ‘new places.” This 
explanation shews that “Bartimeus” and ‘‘Ami- 
cus” have both mistaken ‘‘Senex’s”’ 

ing. This fact proves, that ‘‘Senex’s” paper 
cannot possess a great degree of clearness, or 
both of us would not have misunderstood its 
true import. And when our respected brother 

Senex exhorts us to “‘rise, unite and resolve as 
one man to place sufficient power in the hands of 
our rulers to govern,’’ who could have supposed 
that he meant ‘sufficient confidence?” 
Amicus. 


- Qur people are rapidly waking up, and are 
beginning to call for the faithful performance of 
duties from every officer.—While this is done 
without personality or implication of individuals 
by name, we shall continue to sound out from 
our watch tower all proper reports of the watch- 
men, 80 that every one may know that he is ex- 


pected to do his duty. 
: For the Methodist Protestant. 

- Mr. Editor,—The history of reform in the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, from its com- 

mencemeni, has been one of peculiar and vast 

imtevest to my mind. I have regarded it as in-| 


s’’ true mean-}| 
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volving matters of the highest importance, both 
as it regards the present and future ages end 
generations. It exhibits in a clear light the 
rise and progress of Methodism in England—its 
introduction on the shores of America—the 
embarrassments under which it laboured here 
for many years—its prosperity in tura—the se- 
cret and unjustifiable manner in which certain 
chief ministers from England got up and impo- 
sed a form of ecclesiastical government up6n 
the people, which government was arbitrary in 
its nature, and ‘utterly incompatible with the 
natural and political condidon of America—the 
various modifications of that government all 
showing the tremendous grasp of power in the 
hands of the ministers of that church—the vas- 
salage—the efforts made by a noble few to 
equalize the government in the church—the 
cruel manner in which they were treated by 
those who were in authority—their glorious 
struggle for the rights with which heaven had 
endowed them, and which were unwarrantably 
withheld them—their expulsion from the bosom 
of the church they loved, and which they had 
been instrumental in building up by their labors 
and money—and, finally, the church which 
they were driven to form, whose constitution 
embodying in itself principles of the dearest 
man,.aud which produce in their 
effect, the utmost equality and: peace through- 
out the body. 

Never, perhaps, did a church spring up in this 
or in any other country, under more peculiar 
circumstances than did the Methcedist Protest- 
ant Church. From the beginning, it has met 
with the most unrelenting persecution and pow- 
erful opposition from the church which forced 
it into being! But, notwithstanding the amount 
and influence of this persecution and opposir 
tion, it has met with a success, at least in some 
parts of the United States, unparallelled in the 


| history of churches and altogether beyond the 


expectations of its friends and most zealous 
supporters. The general principles of the con- 
stitution of this church surely recommend them- 
selves to the esteem and support of every Ameri- 
can citizen, and particularly to every lover of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Are they not quite 
‘compatible with the genius of our national 
‘government, nay, more with the blessed gospel 


‘of Christ, which both teach us of liberty, and of 


‘individua! and social equality? Verily, they are. 

From the history of the past, and the circum. 
stances of the present age, let men learn to be 
wise, and to set their faces against every species 
of arbitrary power and assumption both in the 
‘state and in the church: more particularly in 
‘the church, for men are far more under the in- 
fluence of their religious than their political 
feelings and principles,—that is, their politics 
are apt to become of a piece with their religious 
notions. It follows then, that if a man be aris- 
tocratical in the church, he will presently be so 
in the state. If he suffer men to control him 
without his consent in the church, much mure 
in the state. There is much of the pride of 
denomination amongst religionists. If the whole 
world could be converted to Methodism, no 
doubt it would be pleasing to Methodists gen- 
erally, if not wniversally: and so of the rest of 
the sects. Suppose, then, that the world was 
converted into Methodism as it is in the Me-. 
thodist Episcopal Church in America, (for there 
is no such a church in England,) what would 
be the state of things?’ Why, judging from what 
we see every day, such is the influence of the 
ministry of that church over the membership, 


‘we might safely refer the world:to the history of! 


Rome and of Spain for an answer to the ques 
tion. The government of the church woul 
not be changed, except to make the bondage o 
the people the more complete;. indeed, the 
government of the church would become the 
government of the state,—the bishop at the 
head, and the elders, officers of state. Then 
might we hang our harps in the willows, and 
take up a mournful ditty! Then might we say, 
“In vain did our fathers fight, and bleed, and 
die for the political emancipation of the colo- 
nies! In vain do the expressive stripes and 
stars of Anierica float upon the gentle zephyrs 
around us! Farewell to liberty!”’ / 

The extension of the borders of those church- 
es in our land, that are aritstocratical in their 
government, and .the consequent influence of 
their principles, ought to awake up the atten- 
tion, and move the action of every lover of | 
freedom and of his country. It seems to me to 
be treason, to allow and favor principles in a 
church which are entirely opposed to those of 
the government of the country. Not, indeed, 
that the work of God in the salvation of souls 
by their instrumentality, should be opposed, 
nor, that they should be persecuted in any way, 
but effort should be made to open the eyes of the 
people that they may reform what is decidedly 
wrong’. 

W hat have reformers been doing since the 
constitution of the Methodist Protestant Church? 
W hat are they willing to do, in order to hand 
down the principles of good government as a 
blessed patrimony to their successors in time 
and in the church? Ought not these questions 
to produce thrilling emotions throughout the 
whole church? This doing, sir, 1 mean to be 
understood as implying every thing that relates 
to the prosperity of the church; and should 
there be any inactives ones amongst us, I want 
their cheeks to exhibit a blush. on account of 
their inactivity. I answer with pleasure, that 
in some parts of our work they have done much, 
and seem willing to do much more. The Mary- 
land and Ohio conferences, particularly, have 
moved on industriosly and successfully. But 
in other parts of the work they have done com- 
paratively nothing! Some of our conferences 
have lingered much; a deep shade of sadness 
indeed, is thrown on the picture of their situa- . 
tion, by a contrast with the glorious and exten- 
sive revivals and prosperity, which have glad 
dened the ‘hearts of our Ohio and Maryland | 
brethren. 

How are these things to be accounted fore 
Perhaps, in this way: In those conferences 
which have thus prospefed, their presidents, 
superintendents, assistants, unstationed minis- 
ters, stewards, leaders, and every member offi+. 
cial and private, have been to a man found at 
their posts, diligently discharging their duties.. 
Their presidents, for instance, have travelled. 
regularly through “their respective districts, 
preaching Jesus Christ, animating the hopes 
and zeal of the brethren, and failing nol to pre 
sent the subject of reform before the people. 
might speak out concerning every other officer 
in the church, but will defer that forthe present. 
Thus we acoount for their prosperity.. 

It is made the duty of the president of our 
annual conference, by the llth article of our 
Constitution, ‘to’ travel through the district;. 
and visit all the circuits- and: statiohs, and to be 
present, as far as practicable, at all the quarterly 
and camp-meetings of his district.”’ Any min- 
ister, therefore, who consents to his appornt- 
ment to the office: of president, does verily, 
solemnly covenant and. engage- to discharge 
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these duties; and if he fail so to do after his 
appointment, he violates a most solemn obliga- 
tion. If he finds that he cannot fulfil his obli- 
gation, for the honor and advantage of the cause 
of reform, he ought to resign his office; and if 
the committee, whose duty it is, in the event 
of his resignation, to appoint a president pro. 
tem. to serve until the sitting of the next annual, 
conference, fails to discharge this duty, the per-| 
sons composing it do incur the guilt of violating 
this promise, and of being accessory to the in- 
jury of the interests of the conference, of which 
they are members. Such things as these have 
existed, and, perhaps, to a certain extent, do 
now exist in a conference that I could name, 
and which, in many respects, possesses greater 
advantages than some others that have far out- 
stripped her. There are some stations and Cir- 
cuits within the bounds of that conference, 
which have not been visited by its president 
during the present conference year, which will 
soon close. Indeed, sir, I do not know that 
there is at this time any person acting as presi- 
dent in that conference. There is a station and 
some circuits in that conference that have never 
been visited by the president since they were 
formed! Is this as it ought to be? Surely not. 
And this is one of the reasons why that confer- 
ence has not succeeded better. 

What has been said in relation to presidents, 
their duties &c. will equally apply to every other 
officer and individual member of the church. 
Our prosperity as a church, and the consequent 
influence of the liberal principles by which we 
are characterised, depend upon the faithfulness 
with which we discharge our duties of every 
possible relation, under the blessing of Al- 
mighty God. One word more for the present. 
If the principles of reform are worthy of our 
acceptance, they do certainly demand that we 
vigorously support them. A Reformer who is 


afraid to set forth and defend his principles, is} 


unworthy the endearing name. To such an 
one I would say, as Alexander said to his das- 
tardly namesake, ‘‘you must take my courage, 
or relinquish my name.” The community at 
jarge in several districts, is very badly informed 
upon the subject of reform: perhaps, I might 
with propriety say, is not informed at all. The 
people want information, and they ought to 
have it, and we ought to give it; the good effects 
would soon be seen. But if we suffer the peo- 
ple to remain tn ignorance upon this subject, 
through timidity and indolence, or some other 
causes just as bad, we may not expect the 
church to prosper greatly. Yours, dc. 


For the MethodistsProtetant. 


Bro. Harrod,—I had thought that the termi- 
nation of my correspondence with a member of: 
the Convention, terminated my correspondence 
with yourself as an Editor. Not because I was 
weary of Christ or his cause, but because I was 
weary of contention. Asa pilgrim, I pant for 

eace and rest, and in quest of them, | have 
well nigh retired from the polemics and parties 
of the religious world. For months past I have 
perused your paper (I presume) with the feel- 
ings of a patriot, who from some calm retreat 
as a citizen of the world, contemplates the 
eventful history of a country endeared to him 
by many pleasant and painful recollections.— 
The aggregate of your communications, as also 


< the Report of your Baltimore Committee, con- 


vince me, that much remains to be done for the 


harmony and peace of the Protestant Methodist 
people. | 


In defiance of all my resolves on retirement, 
I can but look with lingering hopes on a church 
for which. I have suffered much, and I often fear 
in vain. In scanning your Nos, an extraordi- 
nary communication from the President of 
North Carolina Conference, touching the Reso- 
lutions of the Roanoke Quarterly Conference, 
attracted my attention, but after some little 
scribling on its contents, I threw all aside as 
matter better calculated to inflame parties, than 
to edify Christian brethren. Nor should I have 
noticed it further, but for the merry mood of 
“Onesimus,” portrayed in your 43d No. and his 
fulsome panegyric upon that inflamitory and 
highly erroneous publication. I do not say in 
the fashionable style of the President, or as he 
saith of his Guilford brethren, that he has given 
the “untruth” totruth. But I do say, that by 
some misfortune, he has fallen into the labyrinth 
of error, This will appear from the following 
simple history of that Quarterly Conference,and 
the facts connected with it, which as an eye wit- 
ness, I subjoin to the best of my recollection; 
and I defy successful contradiction in any mate- 
rial point. Nor will I be deterred from the duty 
which I owe to truth, by the egotisms which 
must necessarily occur; nor any of the specula- 
tions with which they may be taxed, by oppo- 
nents or adherents. The following members 
were present on Saturday—Gen. E. B. Whita- 
ker, H. B. Whitaker, Spear Whitaker, Attorney 
at Law; Dr. M. Whitaker, James Whitaker, 
Rev. Wm. Bellamy, Sen. Dr. John F. Bellamy, 
Wa. E. Bellamy, Col. T. Nicholson, Benjamin 
Hunter, —— Samuel J. Harris, Superintendent, 
and the Rev. Miles Nash and myself, as honor- 
ary members. All of whom to the best of my 
recollection, were present on Monday, except 
Spear Whitaker and Miles Nash, the latter of 
whom took no part in the business of the Con- 
ference. The resolutions so obnoxious to the 
President and Peter, I think were all passed on 
Saturday; and from the time consumed, it must 
have been without much debate. Bro, Nash 
and myself, were walking in the yard most of 
the time, and took no part in the discussion.— 
The resolutions, I am quite certain, originated 
with Dr. John F. Bellamy, Layman, one of our 
veterans, and on various accounts, one of our 
most enlightened and useful members. 

As an individual, to this hour, I have had no 
hand in the Resolutions, nor do I stand in any 
way pledged for their support. The closing 
business of Saturday was a resolution touchin 
the protest of the Rev. Wm. Bellamy, Jesse H. 
Cobb, and myself, made at our last Annual 
Conference respecting the Superintendency of 
Circuits. This excited exquisite sensibility in 
the Conference with but very little altercation, 
and the Conference adjourned on Saturday ev- 
ening, under circumstances highly inauspicious 
to its future union—after the adjournment I 
was invited to preach on the next day at Li; af, 
ter a little hesitancy I consented. Some of us 
were not prepared to commune with the Super- 
intendent—this was made known to Gen. Whit- 
aker, who, with bro. Nash, administered the 
supper; and some of us, I know, felt that we 
were communing together for the last time.— 
Under these soul chilling circumstances public 
service commenced on Sabbath day. No strife 
or contention was indulged, but a sullen frame 
seemed to have seized the sensibilities of all.— 
Never did I enter a pulpit with more frosty feel- 
ings or appalling anticipations. I proceeded in 
the usual way, and after reaching my text, I on- 
ly intended a sort of sentimental essay, but on 


‘every point of investigation and amplification, 


“381 


I was carried into intellectual regions, which to 
me seemed new, and were a glorious: until 
the congregation itself seemed new, and: the 
surrounding scenery celestial. Earth and all its 
trials dwindled into a speck, and seemed for- 
gotten, while heaven and heavenly things were 
all and all. I know not how I concluded. M 

seat was resumed in the pulpit—Bro. Nash fol- 
lowed with a few pathetic sentences—the as- 
sembly seemed to liquidate in love, and many 
rejoiced aloud in the God of their salvation. In 
the midst of this joy and rejoicing, Bro. Harris, 
the Superintendent, flew into the pulpit, em- 
braced me in his arms, and we mingled our tears 
and mutual congratulations; he was quickly fol- 
lowed by a gentleman, who a few months before 
was highly sceptical, who in like manner em- 
braced and greeted me in transports of joy; and 
who has since joined us. The scene out of the 
pulpit accorded with that within. After the ex- 
stacy subsided, I said friendship was worth more 


than a name, and suggested the idea of a meet- 


ing on Monday. It was sanctioned on all sides, 
and by the request of Bro. Harris, the Quarterly 
Conference convened on Monday, with the ex- 
ception of the two members above specified. 
The rain on Monday kept us together in friend- 
ly consultation almost the entire day—late in 
the evening we retired in peace, and each seem- 
ed refreshed as if from a banquest of love. Yes 
Sir, the brother not excepted, so far as I know, 
“who washed his hands in innocency by leav- 
ing the house.” 

he ultimate result of the resolution respect- 
ing brothers Bellamy, Cobb and myself, was, I 
think, published in your paper, and need not be 
reiterated here—here then, without further de- 
tail I leave the history of the Quarterly Confer- 
ence. But should party aspirants at home, and 
party volunteers abroad, divide the Spartan band 
in old Roanoke, still the memory of our fare- 
well feast at Whitaker’s chapel, must be fe us 
all like that of Paradise to Adam and Eve,when 
they had lost it forever. Yes, that very meet- 
ing in which the President found little else but 
management, and a disposition to avoid ‘the 
sun light,’? ‘“‘and some four or five, and some of 
these honorary members indulging in revolu-« 
tionary projects’’—yes, that very quarterly meet. 
ing conference, with its attendant circumstances, | 
must be to us all consecrated by the clearest 
recollections. The place is the very cradle of 
Reform in Carolina, and its neighborhood is hal- 
lowed by the dust of our dearest friends. Ah! 
could the venerable dead, who have left our 
ranks and gone to more peaceful mansions ad- 
monish us; they would say, let not strangers in- 
termeddle with your union—let death alone di- 
vide, to unite you forever-——most of all, if the 
affairs of earth are influenced by the friendly 
aids of heaven, who of us can say our hearts 
did not burn with delight while the Lord spake 
with us at that meeting? Surely we must admit, 
that to most of us it was no other than God’s 
house and the gate of heaven. And yet-the 
President and his Norfolk ally, find little else 
there but treason against our church, disaffec- 
tion to Itineracy, Congregationalism, &c. 

Let not the President, nor an anonymous wri- 
ter, injure us with impunity. Both are bound 
as honest men, over their proper namés, to make 
their statements valid by evidence, or make their 
acknowledgments in a public way, for the errors 
into which they have rashly fallen. ‘The old 
ministerial brethren of Guilford, (that is all of 
them) have told the President, that by their votes 
they will give the untruth,” &c. Is the Presi. 
dent at liberty to tamper with suffrage in this 
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way? Is it any Ys of his business? Are the se- 
nior ministry of Guilford, of this pliant stamp? 
And are conference deliberations to be fore- 
stalled in‘ this way? then away with the farce of 
a Conference, and let the President be our ora- 
cle. This very thing has made me distrust our 
system more than all that I have seen written. 
In this way,I begin to fear that almost any plaus- 
ible, aspiring man, may worm his way through 
our fellowship,into our most pre-eminent places, 
to our disgrace and confusion. In this way all 


eeu governments, civil and religious, have 


en injured, and many of them ruined. And 
it becomes with me, at least, problematical 
whether as a people, we are sufficiently enlight- 
ened, to guard against such insidious encroach- 
ments. ‘But our last Annual Conference pass- 
ed an unconstitutional Resolution out of pro- 
found respect for the mover, in whom they sus- 
pected no design to bring our Itineracy to 
naught,” thus the President. “It is due the 
public to state, that one or two who indulged in 
this revolutionary project, were not in fact, 
members of the Conference, but’‘<were invited 
through courtesy to take their seats.” Thus 
Onesimus. I was doubtless the mover of the 
resolutions, as also the “revolutionary projector” 
alluded to by Onesimus, no other honorary mem- 
ber being present, but his ‘worthy Brother from 
Norfolk.” | 

Will the President please to state what new 
“designs” he has detected in me, respecting 
Itineracy, since the Convention? I tell him frank- 
ly I discover none in him, unless it is to make 
an itinerant Pegasus the instrument of his pro- 
motion. I said then, and I say still, that the 
rights of our senior ministry, I never will com- 
promit to any scene of juvenile supremacy and 
dictation; against this, and this alone, I protest- 
ed at our last Annual Conference, and for this I 
am accused of congregational heresy—be it so. 
Although I am a hearty advocate for a system of 
ministerial interchange on rotation of labour; 
yet not upon a scale which must exclude our 
senior ministry from their official rights, and la- 
bours; and subject both to junior superinten- 
dence, through the sparse. population of the 
South. This doctrine [ maintained on the floor 
of the last Convention, in that very debate, in 
which the President on the opposite, said among 
other things, that the boys, when they came 
round once in th?ee or four weeks, would let us 
say a littlke—to which, with the other things, a 
Brother from Baltimore made this summary re- 
ply: the remarks of the brother from Carolina, 
are childish--and there the debate between them 
ended. | 

I cheerfully leave this matter with our ‘old 
ministerial brethren,” and. with all impartial men, 
to say who sides with scripture and nature, the 
President or myself; and the “revolutionary pro- 
ject” of Onesimus, with his vain-glorious re- 
joicings, I leave with himself and his God— 
holding myself always ready to unite with both 
on the ground of truth, love, and mutual rights. 

W. W. Hitt. 

RELIGIOUS. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
THE I§ZARNATION OF CHRIST.—No. I. 
- Any thing written in reference to that glorious 


personage ‘that was manifested in the flesh, for the 
parpose of destroying the works of the devil,’ 


- cannot fail to interest the human family, unless 


the vulture fangs of infidelity have seized them. 
The'sad story of man’s rebellion, and conse- 
quently his fall, is a subject of such notoriety, 
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—— 


that it would be an useless consumption of time 
to expatiate upon it. Man, it is univerally ad- 
mitted, rebelled. In the sentence pronounced 
against the offending parties, a beam of hope 
flashed across the imagination of the woman.— 
“Thy seed shall bruise the serpent’s head.’ — 
Though they were guilty rebellionists of earth, 
God’s goodness was still manifested to them in 
their preservation—and while the intelligencies 
of light looked forward with trembling expecta- 
tion for the arrival of the moment, when God 
should hurl from His injured throne, a bolt, and 
crush rebel man! Behold in the ‘“thand of Him 
that sat upon the throne a book sealed with seven 
seals,” denoting the vast importance of the con- 
tents. St. John, in speaking of this circum- 
stance says, “I heard ‘4 strong angel proclaim- 
ing,who is worthy to loose the seals thereof, and 
no created being in Heaven, in earth, or under 
the earth, was found worthy. John wept on 
account of the unworthyness of all created be- 
ings, knowing also, that unless the book could 
be opened, the scheme of redemption could 
never be exhibited to dying man. But while 
thus distressed, an angel of consolation address- 
es him thus, ‘‘Weep not, for behold the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah hath prevailed 3 open the 
book,” &c. The past of life cry worthy is the 
Lamb, &c. Two thousand, five hundred and 
thirteen years pass away, tradition became ha- 
zardous, and the people grew numerous, God 
gave them a law, and inspired Prophets to record 
present events, and caused them to look into 
futurity and prophecy relative to events which 
are yet to transpire. They tell us, “‘the sceptre 
shall not depart from Jadah, nor a law-giver 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come’’—and 
various other prophecies, relative to the coming 
of Christ. That evangelical Prophet, Isaiah, 
gives such a description of Christ’s sufferings, 
that a certain Eunich was at an utter loss to 
know whether the Prophet had reference to 
himself, or to some other man—which, when 
Philip heard it, being certain that the Prophet 
meant Christ, he took the same text, or passage, 
and preached Jesus. 


Holy Daniel, with the lines of inspiration be- 
fore his eyes, looks seventy weeks into futurity, 
(or 490,) and tells us that time alone shall pass 
away and Christ should come. ‘The time pre- 
dicted by the Prophets, finally expires, the day 
arrives when “the son of man’ is to make his 
appearance on the earth. He appears in Beth- 
lehem, Judea, but not as monarchs do. O il- 
lustrious day above all other days of the earth. 
Do we celebrate the anniversary of our national 
independence with enraptured animation?— 
Then celebrate with redoubled energy, the day 
on which the Emancipator of the globe was 
born. Othe joy that was produced in Heaven. 
The angels fly with quickened pace to earth, to 
publish ‘‘good tidings of great joy.”” The hum- 
ble shepherds, reposing on their moss grown 
beds, wrapped in the arms of morpheus, were the 
first they met. To them they cry ‘fear not,” 
and then relate the joyous news. While God 
himself, lights a star, and sends in quick’des- 
patch to guide certain wise men to the place 
where Christ was born. They go with breath- 
less haste to see the Saviour of the world. The 
scene was grand, the object. worthy their strict- 
est regard. The wise men in humble prostra- 
tion fall, and in token of admiration, vast pre- 
sents give of rich and inestimable value. The 
shepherds worship and adore in silence deep, 
which told their reverence for the being spoken 


“Glory to God in the highest, peace u 


of in ancient date. To their former avoca- | 


tions they must needs repair, and as 


th 
holy strain just introduced on earth mF og 


was sung, 


( pon earth, 
and good will to men.” 

What rapturous delight must have thrilled 
through the bosom of the anxious mother—what 
sparks of gratitude must have beamed from the 
eye of the holy Virgin, while watching the ador- 
ations of the wise men and shepherds—what 
must have been the emotions of her bosom 
when she reflected that she was chosen of God 
to bear the human nature in which God-head 
was bodily to dwell—how thankful she must 
hate felt to God that He had so directed her 
steps that her infant Son was not exposed to the 
bloody edict of an iniquitous Herod. 

At the expiration of eight days, an aged fol- 
lower of God, whose life had been prolonged 
specially for the purpose of seeing Christ—see 
him tremblingly approach the place where the 
babe was born—he takes the infant in his arms, 
with eyes uplifted to heaven, in the language of 
true devotion, and in full confidence of a bless- 
ed immortality beyond this vale of tears—he 
cries, ‘Now O Lord lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
great salvation.” He departs in peace, having 
seen the glorious Saviour of men manifested in 
the flesh. My next shall be devoted to the 
suffering life which the incarnate Saviour led— 


His cruel treatment and ignominious death upon 
the cross. S. J. H. 


Halifax County, N. C. Nov. 10, 1833. 


METAPHYSICS. 


Translated from the French,for the Methedist Protestant. 
MATERIALISM AND SPIRITUALISM.—Art. 111. 


The futation of these two opinions. 


It only remains, at present, to finish the task 
we have imposed upon ourselves—rapidly to in- 
dicate the philosophical schools, which in mod- 
ern times have professed the principles of Ma- 
terialism, and Spiritualism. 

Descartes, Locke, and Leibnitz, are the re- 
presentatives of modern spirituolism. Of these 
three philosophers, founders of three great 
schools; Leibnitz, is the only one, who has at 
once laid down the principles, and drawn the 
consequences of spiritualism. Descartes and 
Locke were spiritualists, without proving it. In 
adopting the principles of the exclusive author- 
ity of the conscience, they did not believe, it 
would destroy matter; but the principle admitted, 
the consequence would sooner or later follow. 
Malebranche has drawn it from Descartes— 
Berkely and Hume, from Locke. 

There are (as it were) two men in Descartes. 
The author of the discourse upon Method; and 
the author of the Meditations. Tired of be- 
lieving without being assured of the truth of his 
faith, Descartes demonstrated in the first of 
these two works, that doubt ought to be the 
point of departure, of philosophy, and a re- 
search for the characters of truth, its first re- 
search. Itis by having pointed out the end, 
and traced the road for all the philosophers, who 
have followed him, that Descartes is the father 
of modern philosophy. But after having laid 
down the problem, he sought himself to resolve 
it, shewing the example, and labouring first at 
the task he had prescribed. It is in the book of 
Meditations that Descartes appears under this 
new aspect. The discourse upon Method, is 
the preface of modern philosophy; the Medita- 
tions are its first chapter. 
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In this last work, which is the gospel of Car- 
tesianism, Descartes adopted decidedly, the 
spiritualist solution of the fundamental problem; 
he recognized no other immediate evidence, than 
the inward sense, and revolved, in doubt, the 
authority of the external senses. This opinion 
conducted directly to scepticism upon the reali- 
ty of the external world Descartes continued in 
this opinion; and he granted, that if we had no 
other proof of that which we see and touch, 
than the testimony of the senses it would not 
be a sufficient reason to believe them. But 
what other proof can be found of the reality of 
the external world, when the natural proof is 
suppressed? It is equivolent to scepticism itself. 
Thus vainly has Descartes sought in the gift of 
conscience the proofs of the existence of God; 
and in the veracity of God, the reasons for be- 
Jieving, that the senses, which he has given us, 
do not deceive us; this bad reasoning, which no 
one admits, cannot replace, the ruined authori- 
ty of the testimony of the senses, it is a so- 
phisin, invented with much pains, to escape 
from. the inevitable consequences of the princi- 
ple. Malebranche perceived it, and more hardy 
than his master, he made cartescanism bear its 
true fruits. According to this philosopher, the 
trees, the houses, the mountains, are the phe- 
nomena, which we see in God, that which is 
described as the exxternal world, is a cause, 
which produces in us, the images, which we 
take for realities. It is from this source under 
some form or other, that all the schools of the 
spiritualists have arisen. (Here it may be re- 
marked that this enunciation of Malebranche, 
appears to be identical with that of the Bramins 
of India; and that the same ideas may be per- 
ceived more or less clearly in the language of 
those christians, called Mystics.) 

Descartes has clearly recognized the authori- 
ty the inward sense, and positively denied that 
of the external senses. Locke, who was no su- 
perficial student seemed on the contrary to hold 
the balance equal between the senses and the 
conscience. He admitted two sources of hu- 
man knowledge, the feelings of that which pass- 
es in us, which he calls reflection; and the per: 
ception of that which exists without us, which, 
he names sensalion. Not only does he receive 
with the same confidence the ideas, which come 
to us, through these two channels; but he seems 
to attach more importance to those, which the 
sensations give us, for it is the analysis of the 
ideas, of this species, to which his books is par- 
ticularly devoted. One would think him, then 
at first view, more to be suspected of Material- 
ism, than of Spiritualism; and many persons are 
deceived upon this point, especially in France, 
where, they regard Condillac, as his faithful dis- 
ciple. However, this does not effect the case. 
Locke surely never had a taste for spiritualism; 
and never dreamed that his doctrine would lead 
to it; but it is not less true, that without intend- 
ing it, and unknown to himself, he has anihilat- 
ed the authority of all the senses, as completely 
as Descartes; and that he has misconstrued, and 
inaccurately represented the fact of sensible 

rception. According to him the understand- 
ing does not apprehend exterior objects them- 
selves, through the bodily organs; the a of 
sight, and of touch transmit to it, the ideas, or 
the images or objects it perceives in itself. To 
consent to this mode of perception, is to des- 
troy it. There is every evidence, that, if it be 
so, the mind extends not its regards beyond the 
interior world, and it is reduced to the faculty of 
feeling, that which passes in itself, that is to say, 
to the conscience. But this is exactly the prin- 


ciple of spiritualism. “Locke did not clearly 
perceive it; but his successors Berkeley and 
Hume, comprehended it perfectly. Admitting 
the fundamental maxim, that we perceive not 
the exterior world itself, but only its image in 
us, these two philosophers, have very clearly 
shewn, that we can truly affirm the existence of 
the image in us, so far as we perceive it, but not 
that of an external reality, which we perceive 
not. To believe the image represents the reali- 
ty, and that we can infer the existence of the 
one, from that of the other, is‘to make an hy- 
pothesis to rediscover the world; so far as the 
mind perceives not the reality itself, it can only 
judge of the idea, that is in us represents it, or 
if it be not a pure phenomena, which has no re- 
semblance to any thing. But as a perception 
of a reality, is impossible, according to Locke, 
it follows that the question is always undecided; 
and also, that the ideas of trees, and houses,and 
mountains, only proves truly one thing, the ex- 
istence without of certain causes which affect us; 
a conclusion entirely identical with that of Male- 
branche. 

Between the method of Descartes, and of 
Locke, and that of Leibnitz, there is a great 
difference. Descartes and Locke rose to their 
doctrine upon the nature of things; the reader 
observes with them, and concludes with them; 
it is easy for him, at every step, that he makes 
to examine, if his guide wanders, and to detect 
in a first mistake the source of his errors. Leib- 
nitz proceeded quite otherwise. He begins by 
constructing a world; but he demonstrates that 
his hypothesis accounts for the facts. This is 
the manner of the ancient philosophers, before 
the days of Socrates. It is evident that the vast 
mind of Leibnitz, after haying embraced every 
difficulty, which metaphysical questions present, 
has sought how it should be necessary that the 
universe should be constructed, in order to ex- 
plain away these difficulties, and that regarding 
his hypothesis as true, by this alone, that it ac- 
counted for facts, he adopted it on this account, 
as the faithful image of the reality. 

This is not the place, to discuss the inconve- 
niences of this bold method, now become whol- 
ly foreign to modern philosophy,—and of which 
the least fault is, to give to truth itself, the ap- 
pearance of fiction. We are to limit ourselves 
to verify the opinion of Leibnitz upon the fun- 
damental question of the characters of truth, 
and this opinion being presented under the po- 
etic envelope of an hypothesis, is not less pre- 
cise or clearly established. 

According to this philosopher, all possible be- 
ings are of the same nature, he calls them by 
the common name of Monads. All have for es- 
sential characters of simplicily and activity; all 
in other terms are forces, or causes. By this 
previous hypothesis Leibnitz at the out set sup- 
pressed matter, that Deseartes had taken so 
much pains to save, and adopted spiritualism. 
The duality admitted by good sense, in the com- 
position of this universe was rejected; the exte- 
rior world found itself reduced to a collection of 
causes; of a nature like our own. We are not 
astonished to find also, laid down at the begin- 
ning, and under the form of incontestible truth, 
an opinion so doubtful, and which is departed 
from only with a great effort as the last conse- 
quence of the doctrine of Descartes and Locke; 
it is the natural result of the Synthetic method 
adopted by Leibnitz; and although spiritualism 
might appear in his system, as a theory by it- 
self, he did not the less unite it again to his veri- 
table principle. The theory of a perception ex- 


plains that of the nature of monads, All the 
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monada according to Leibnitz have the power of 
reflection, so as to make the entire universe 
like amirror. The faculty common to all mo- 
nads is, what is called perception, But in vain 
does a monad carry in itself the image of, this 
world, if it enjoy not atthe same time, the fa- 
culty to perceive this image. The image given 
by perception is not the subject of knowledge, 
for that in order that a monad, may know, it is 
necessary that he should be endueil with a 

tion, that is to say, that 11 distinguish and see 
in itself, this image. But it is by those two in- 
tellectual faculties that monads essentially, iden- 
tically, otherwise differ from one another, All 
have the property of reflecting the universe.— 
But in the first place this reflection is more or 
less obscure, in the divers monads; in the second 
place some have the faculty to perceive in them, 
these images, while others have it not, Finall 
among those who enjoy this privilege, the facul- 
ty of a perception is more or less clear-sighted 
in God for example, it embraces and penetrates 
the whole image entirely; among men, it only 
clears it up in some points, So the monads are 
distinguished; so the fact of knowledge among 
those, who are intelligent is made to appear.— 
But find we not, in this second hypothesis, the 
principle of spiritualism, such as we have stated 
it? Does it not follow, that the human intelli- 
gence; in the opinion of Leibnitz, perceives not 
the things themselves, but only the image of 
those things in it; and is not this the same idea 
from which Locke or Berkeley has deduced his 
scepticism upon matter? We find then in the the 
hypothesis of Leibnitz the very principle and the 
necessary consequences Of spiritualism. In give 
ing to his opinins their natural forms, we trace 
them back to those of Descartes and Locke. It 
is as if he had said with the first, To us there ig 
no immediate evidence, but that of the conscience; 
with the second, we perceive not the exterior 
world itself, but only the image of this world in 
us; and that he had concluded with Berkeley, 
these images prove nothing more than the causes 
which produce them, there is then in this world 
only unknown causes, bul no realilies. We are 
not ignorant, that Leibnitz exceeded these rigor- 
ous limits of spiritualism, that he has described 
the nature, explained the origin, and determined 
the extent of external causes, or that which 
means the same, of all the monads, who people 
the universe; that he has even gone so far,as to 
form extention out of the sensations of resis- 
tance, and to create bodies out of forces; but we 
know also that all these excursions beyond the 
world of conscience, are so many departures 
from his theory of a perception. The philoso- 
pher seems to have forgotten that he himself is 
one of the monads, and that if his system be 
true, he can know nothing of that which he de- 
scribes. It remains to explain this contradice 
tion in the method of Leibnitz. In the hypoe 
thetical point of view, where he places himself, 
he has not described the world, as it ought to 
appear from his description itself, toa man who 
makes a part of it; but as it would appearto a 
foreign spectator endued with intelligence so 
vast, as to embrace and comprehend: it. It.is 
only to be regretted that the reader canrfot aban- 
don himself to the illusion, and forget the short- 
sightedness of the philosopher, while he ad- 
mires his genius. 


| Such are the three great metaphysicians, who 


have professed in these modern times the doc- 
trine of spiritualism. - Notwithstanding the dif- 
ference of forms, we have been able to see, what 
was in the three systems, the identity of princi- 
ples, and with what fatality, if we dare to speak 
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it, the identity of principles have drawn after 
them, the identity of consequences. We are 
going to .see materialism develope itself, with 
the same uniformity in the doctrine of Gassen- 
di, of Hobbs, and of Condillac. It is a fact 
worthy of remark, that this power of logic com- 
pels invincibly, and unknown to them, the par- 
tizans of one opinion to draw from it sooner or 
later consequences the most extravagant. They 
do not take into account sufficiently the influ- 
ence of the mobility of this life. Because these 
men reason not as theologicians, they suppose, 
there cannot be any consequents; but in the 
meantime, history proves that there is not any 
point of induction from their principles so sub- 
® Hep that it has escaped the logic of the parties— 
point so abstruse or so furious, before which 
their fanaticism has given back in practice. 


The labours of Gassendi upon the philosophy 
of Epicurus, which he has so admirably restor- 
ed, decided probably the direction which his 
opinions took. His metaphysics in effect, are at 
the bottom, only Greek philosophy, and of Epi- 
curus is the most complete representative of an- 
cient materialism, we can consider Gassendi the 
father of modern materialism. While Descartes 
resolving by himself, the question he had pro- 
posed, decided that, that only is true which is 
attested by the inward senses. Gassendi, cook- 
ing the fundamental maxim of epicureanism, 
placed it in advance, and defended the other 
grand solution of the poblem, that, that only is 
certain which is attested by the outward senses. 
And as the principle of Descartes contained im- 
plicitly the negation of matter; so that of Gas- 
sendi embraced virtually the negation of the 
soul. But neither Descartes, nor Gassendi, fol- 
lowed out their doctrines to the consequence. 
Descartes believed in good faith that he had 
found the external world by reasoning; Gassendi 
dared not deny the soul. It is not too much to 
presume upon the opinion, that he was only re- 
strained by the faith, or by the reserve which his 
ecclesiastical character imposed upon him, for 
he has too well shewn in his exposition of Epi- 
curus, the connection that exists between the 
principle, that all our ideas come through tue 
senses, and the consequences, that the soul is 
an atom, ora collection of material atoms, not 
to comprehend that in professing the first pro: 
position, he avowed the second,—Gassendi, 
without denying expressly the immaterial nature 
sustained a proposition, that presented the prin- 
ciple of epicureanism under another form, con- 
ducting more immediately still to the conse- 
quence. After having shewn that we cannot 
represent to ourselves, the soul, and God, only 
under material forms he maintains that an idea 
which is not a representation, is nothing. Con- 
cluding that we have no idea of the existence 
of the soul and God; or that if we have, God 
and the soul are substances extended and figur- 
ed. The omissions of Gassendi upon any of 
these points, would seem to indicate conceal- 
ment. 


Hobbs was more sincere, orat least more con- 
sistent. After a first voyage to Paris, where 
this philosopher connected himself with Gas- 
sendi, he returned, driven from his country by 
the revolution, and remained in France for ma- 
ny years. To judge by the intimacy which es- 
tablished itself. between the two philosophers, 
there is a great appearance that Hobbs embrac- 
ed the metaphisical opinions of Gassendi, or at 
least, that they drew their doctrines from the 
same source. It is certain that the principles 
of the English philosopher upon the fundamen- 
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tal question are all in fact, the same as his 
friend’s. He adopted like him the maxims of 
Epicurus, that all our ideas come through the 
senses, and relies upon the same reasoning. As 
we can represent nothing to ourselves except 
under material forms, and that we cannot con- 
ceive, that there can be an idea which does not 
represent its object. It follows that all our ideas 
come through the senses, and are_the ideas of 
material things. But Hobbs pressed on further, 
and with the logical rigour for which he was 
eminently distinguished, arrivod at a definite 
consequence of the principle. According to 


him, all being is necessarily material. 


TRANSLATOR. 
(To be Continued. ) 


BALTIMORE: 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1833. 


It is truly gratifying that each succeeding week fur- 
nishes most cheering and interesting accounts of revi- 
vals of Religion in our church.—Sinners are awakened 
to a deep and an abiding sense of their lost estate, by 
nature, through the instrumentality of the gospel, as de 
livered by our ministers and preachers—both unstation- 
ed and stationed. When we take into view the recent 
organization of our Zion, the persecutions we have en- 
dured by those formerly calling themselves our breth. 
ren—that we were without public houses of worship— 
wen we recollect that we had not more than five or six 
itinerant preachers from the old church to commence 
our itineracy, and now look at the number of our 


churches already finished, and those in progress.— When | 
we also behold the hundreds of itinerant ministers now in } 


our church ranks, and the promise of still greater pros- 
perity, we are truly astonished, and our hearts bound 
with gratitude to Almighty God—nor can we withhold, 
nor dare we in conscience to do so, the great obligations 
we are under to our unstationed ministers. These, under 
God, have been nursing fathers to the spiritual and tem- 
poral concerns of our Zion. Many of these, seeing the 
necessities of the church, and hearing the heart pierc- 
ing cry “Come over and help us,” have relinquished 
all their best earthly prospects, and offered themselves 
as pioneers in the field of missionary labour. If there 
be double honour due to any who have sacrificed much 
on the altar of Christian liberty, they are those, who, 
possessing power and influence in the old church, as itin. 
erant preachers for the sake, and only for the sake of 
benefitting the membership with those who were living 
in comfort at home, but who have preferred to suffer the 
loss of pecuniary prospects, to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ in other places. 

Nor can we omit respectful and grateful recollection of 
those whose extensive secular pursuits at home, and on} 
whom many are dependent for employ and support, with 
those whose professional services cannot be dispensed 
with—yct render most cheerfully as much time as prac- 
ticable, gratuitously to the church, and many of whom are 
instant in and out of season, to fill numerous appoint- 
ments through each month—and who moreover give in- 
dependent of their ministrations most cheerfully and 
liberally of their means, to support the Itinerant opera- } 
tions of the Church, and to build houses of worship. }{ 

Surely if any church on this earth should be expected 


low members of the church, can we ever be insensible 
to the obligations we are under for these disinterested 
services? Shall not our hearts say, God forbid? 


The Book Agent hereby tenders his sincere acknow. 


have manifested their interest in, and concern for the 
sale of the publications now issuing by him under the 
authority of our Church. A grateful recollection will 
ever be cherished for this act of the Conference, and 
towards the mover of the Resolutions. 

In our last we gave the Resolutions of the Gennessee 
Conference, in view of the same objects, and for which 
our acknowledgements were given-in a previous number 
of this Journal. 

Will there not be found brethren in every Quarterly 
Conference of our beloved Church, as prompt as those 
in these highly respected Annual Conferences to bring 
the subject before the official bodies of tue Church? 


GENERAL NOTICE. 


The price of this paper from the first of January nex 
until the first of June ensuing, will be $1. It will be 
sent to such only as shall have paid in advance—of which 
ail are hereby advised. 

Such as wish the present volume from January, 1833, 
to January 1834,or from the first of June, 1833, to June, 
1834, are required to pay $2 in advance, or the paper 
will not be sent. Postage must be paid. 

Joun J. Harrop, Publishes 


POETRY. 


From the Christian Mirror. 


MISSIONARIES’ PARTING HYMN, 


Jesus sang, that night of sorrow, 
E’er the parting hand he gave, 
Though for him that dread to-morrow 
Brought the scourge, the cross, the grave; 
We that parting hymn would borrow— 
We a parting blessing crave. 


Lingering on each much loved feature, 
Tears are gathering—shall they flow? 

Lo, we hear—to everv creature, 
‘Preach the gospel’’——Lord, we go! 

Christ with us, a Friend and Teacher, 
Points the way and heals the wo. 


Shall our bosoms cherish ever 
Kindred ties, tho’ dear they be? 

Shall the heathen nation never 
Christ and his salvation see? 

Lord these ties we freely sever, 
Take the cross and follow Thee! 


Earth, no more, shall spread before us 
Scenes, where oft in peace we met, 
But the heavers are stretching o’er us, 

These may meet our vision yet; 
To their minds, let those restore us— 
Pilgrim-strangers ne’er forget. 


Humid eyes, around, give warning, 

Met to part-——-we meet no more— 

(Strong my heart—this weakness seorning—) 

Now farewell my native shore. 


to prosper, it is the Methodist Protestant Church, Fel- 


Hasten, resurrection-morning, 


Call’d to meet, we part no more. Buss 


ledgements to the members and delegates of the Ohio 
Annual Conference, for the promptness with which they | 
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